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Textiles and Textile Customs of 
the Tai Dam, Tai Daeng, and 


Of the Tai Lao groups, the textile traditions 
of the Tai Dam (Black Tai), Tai Daeng (Red Tai), 
and to a lesser extent, the Tai Kaw (White Tai) are 
considered in this paper. These groups have 
moved in relatively recent times from homelands 
in northern Vietnam to the narrow upland val- 
leys in Laos, clustering in greater numbers in 
Luang Nam Tha Province in the northwest of 
the country and Houa Phan Province in the 
northeast.’ They cultivate rice, corn, assorted 
vegetables, and often cotton and silk. Livestock 
includes poultry, caribou, and frequently pigs. In 
their former homelands these groups were each 
governed by a few hierarchical aristocratic fami- 
lies. “Liberated by the communist revolution” in 
the early 1960s, they today seemingly exist in a 
more relaxed social form. The extended family or 
patrilineages are the operative social units. 
Within these units, celebrations honor life-crisis 
occasions of the individual and acknowledge 
periodically the spirits of the dead. Such occa- 
sions bring forth great numbers of textiles which 
function both as decoration and as gifts. 
Embraced within the ritual context, the textiles 
grace the living, announce new brides, guard the 
newborn, and usher out the dead. Dictated by 
social custom, their usage replicates the past and 
seeks to guarantee the future for both the living 
and the dead. 

The Tai Dam are of particular interest to 
scholars because they are thought to be the 
ethnic group least affected by outside cultural 
influences. Some scholars propose that an exam- 
ination of their customs may suggest earlier 
practices eclipsed, or at least made opaque, by 
outside religious practices such as Buddhism; the 
religion adopted by many other Tai linguistic 
groups including the Tai Kaw. Original distinc- 
tions among these groups, however, remains 
unclear. The Tai Daeng share cultural traits with 
the Tai Dam, and there is a suggestion that they 
are the same group, misnamed by early 
Westerners in the region.’ Some scholars relate 
the Tai Dam and the Tai Kaw saying the latter are 
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Their Neighbors in Northern Laos 


Mattiebelle Gittinger, 
Karen Anderson Chungyampin, 


and Chanporn Saiyalard 


In the past decade enthusiasts of Southeast Asian 
textiles have been buoyed by a continuing 
stream of new revelations attesting to the great 
textile creativity and artistry of this region. From 
the interior regions of Laos have come long ban- 
ners, skirts, shoulder cloths, head wrappers, 
sheets and blankets worked with a variety of 
colors and designs familiar to Southeast Asian 
traditions, but new and decidedly different from 
textiles previously associated with this area of the 
world. Patricia Naenna was one of the first to put 
these in the Lao context, but only a limited 
amount has been published since her initial 
forays.’ The present work, based on travel and 
extensive questioning in the region, attempts to 
give an added dimension to these textiles and to 
put forward the problems associated with under- 
standing them. 

Laos, a land-locked country bounded by 
China, Vietnam, Cambodia, and Thailand, is 
physically dominated by the Annam Cordillera 
whose mist-shrouded peaks stitch the country 
from north to south. From this axis 
narrow river valleys and a number of plateaus 
lead west toward the Mekong River and its 
alluvial plain. This geographically fractious 
region has never been ethnically or culturally 
homogeneous;’ a recent official count recognizes 
thirty-eight ethnic groups. These may be orga- 
nized by language families into three groups: the 
Tai Lao, which includes Tai speakers of the river 
valleys and upland Tai people (constituting 65 
percent of the population); the Lao Theung, 
who speak Mon-Khmer languages (25 percent), 
and a third known as Lao Song, who speak 
Tibeto-Burman languages (10 percent). 


group practices warp and weft ikat, supplemen- 
tary-warp and -weft patterning, and utilizes 
both cotton and silk in their textiles. There are 
two methods of handling the tension on the 
supplementary-warp yarns. One weights the 
decorative yarns below the foundation warp, the 
other above. The distribution of these two meth- 
ods is imperfectly known, but it does not seem 
to be ethnically aligned. 

Although commercial dyes are increasingly 
available, these Tai groups once used sappan 
wood, tumeric, annatto, ebony, lac, indigo, and 
other local products for their dyes. Two different 
plants continue to supply indigo, the commonly 
recognized Indigofera species and the rarer 


Fig. 2. Two Tai Dam women's head wrappers, phaa 
pio, showing rectangular end patterns worked in 
supplementary wefts. Often the panels are 
embroidered. Each is approximately 1.35 x .36 m. 


a recent “splinter group” from the Tai Dam." The 
convergence and divergence of textile forms and 
customs of these various groups are also com- 
plex. 

Technologically there are few differences 
among the textiles produced by these groups.’ 
Each group today uses a simple frame loom 
equipped with two to four heddles and manipu- 
lates the warp with either a patterning system of 
programmed yarns that passes through the 
warp, allowing the combination to be saved for 
future use, or a group of pattern sticks inserted in 
the warp, permitting a single inverted repeat of 
the pattern." These systems are used for supple- 


mentary-weft patterning. In addition, each 


Fig. 1. Tai Dam khan phuan 
is typically a plain-weave 
cotton rectangle with end 
patterns worked in cotton 
discontinuous supplementary 
wefts. Each is approximately 
80 x 30 cm 
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Fig. 3. A Tai Dam phaa puu or 
phaa tuum. The center of the 
lined and framed cloth is 
always locally woven and 
carries patterns in supplemen- 
tary wefts. Sizes vary but most 
have an overall dimension 
close to 1.60 x .60 m. The 
weft of the center panel is 

35 cm 


the exception of it’s appearing on the head piece 
and belt of a shaman. 

Inquiry concerning the khan phuan is usually 
met with mirthful asides and blushed responses. 
This is because a young girl may present one to 
a favored suitor as a sign of her interest. At one 
time young men tallied their popularity by the 
number of small khan phuan they could boast. 
When worn, the cloth was lightly folded and 
hung about the neck. More commonly, a man 
saved these tokens throughout his life, and at his 
death the cloth or cloths would be placed in the 
coffin. * While this function is that which Tai Dam 
first mention, the khan phuan is also used on 
many other occasions. 

This cloth is the sign by which a new bride 
signals her newly acquired status to the elders in 
her husband's family. She must present a khan 
phuan to her husband’s parents and each of his 
elder siblings. The binding qualities of this oblig- 
ation were exemplified in the history of one Lao 
example recorded by the authors. A khan phuan 
had been given recently by a niece in north 
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Polygonum tinctorium, a broad-leaved low tree or 
shrub.” The authors talked to dyers who used 
both of these indigo sources, and we believe that 
environmental factors, rather than ethnic ones, 
influence usage.” The groups considered here 
generally produce both cotton and silk locally 
although commercially spun cotton, and import- 
ed Vietnamese silk is increasingly available." 

The history of these Tai groups through the 
latter half of this century is a litany of conflict, 
dislocation, destruction from bombing and war- 
fare, and general deprivation brought about by 
the breakdown in social structures and services. 
In the face of such disruption, the continuance 
of even a few traditional cloth forms is a 
testament to the normative role textiles have in 
ordering the lives of the Tai. Even more dislocat- 
ing for an understanding of cloth styles and 
functions has been the sudden monetary value 
acquired by older textiles as these became collec- 
tors’ items in a world market in the recent past. 
We estimate that among the three Tai groups, 
95 percent of the textiles which are more than 
twenty to thirty years old have been removed 
from their ethnic context. The following discus- 
sion examines the textiles and textile usage in the 
countryside today. 


Basic Tai Dam Textile Forms 
for Life and Death 


The inventory of forms created by Black Tai 
weavers is not extensive. Most of the pieces claim 
both a practical and ritual function: they are 
worn and used, and serve as a social currency 
brought into play at ritually prescribed times. 
They should be seen as more than mere acces- 
sories to local traditions. In their prescribed use 
they reflect the order deemed appropriate by 
their society. 

The most unpretentious cloth is the khan 
phuan, a modest white cotton plain-weave rec- 
tangle with a plain center and, usually, a line of 
horse-and-rider motifs adjacent to the two fringe 
margins (fig. 1) or, more rarely, simple plant 
forms. Most commonly, the designs are worked 
by supplementary wefts; occasionally embroi- 
dery is used. Informants stressed that this cloth is 
one of the earliest textiles a girl learns to weave 
and must have a cotton foundation. The figures 
could be worked in cotton or silk. In reality, the 
latter fiber was rare in the textiles seen. The 
horse-and-rider motif that appears on the khan 
phuan seldom occurs today on other textiles with 


upward direction from younger to older. The 
name itself, khan phuan, means “half cloth” with 
the implication of “unequal halves.” This may 
hint at the relationship between a wife and hus- 
band, or it may be a simple reference to the size 
of the cloth which tends to be half a wa. A wa, the 
standard Lao cloth measure, is the distance from 
the middle fingers of outstretched arms, approx- 
imately 1.66 meters. 

Most often the cloth is joined with other rit- 
ually mandated textiles in gift sets that social cus- 
tom prescribes. In the simplest form the set will 
include the khan phuan (ceremonial cloth), pio 
(headcloth) (fig. 2), and phaa puu (cover), also 
known as phaa tuum (wrapper) (fig. 3). In certain 
instances the pi (flat purse) (fig. 4) displaces the 
phaa tuum in this basic set. The set forms the core 
of the several gifts a Tai Dam bride gives to her 
new mother- and father-in-law which also 
include a skirt, blouse, trousers, and occasional- 
ly asash. At the time of marriage a young woman 
could appropriately give this set not just to her 
husband's mother and father, but also to aunts 
and uncles for which she might receive a sum of 
money in return. 

The pio of the set is a Tai Dam woman's 
headcloth. It is a long, narrow blue-black cotton 
textile with patterning framed in a compact rec- 
tangle at both ends. In most examples today this 
patterning is embroidered, but seemingly older 
examples often employ supplementary wefts. At 
the ends, small tassels or yarn-wrapped circular 
shapes are applied. As worn by older women, 
the patterned ends fall over the back. As a young 
woman demonstrated the headcloth, however, 
one end fell down the back, and the other was 
flipped jauntily forward toward the forehead. 

The phaa puu, a cover, is another important 
cloth among the Tai Dam and has only a few 
direct counterparts among the textiles of other 
Tai ethnic groups. It is a flat, patterned rectangle 
that is entirely framed by two or more contrast- 
ing borders. The outermost border is the edge of 
the cloth lining, usually a white cotton, that is 
turned to the front and sewn to the face of the 
cloth. In the better examples the corners of the 
framing borders are neatly mitered. The whole 
rectangle measures approximately 1.60 by .60 m. 
The central panel has a plain-weave cotton foun- 
dation with cotton and silk supplementary wefts 
worked in narrow bands of geometric patterns. It 
is woven in strips approximately 8 by .35 m. 
These strips generally form part of a household 
inventory; they are saved to be cut apart as need- 
ed, such as for the phaa puu.” 


Vietnam when the recipient, her uncle, visited 
family there. Even though her marriage had 
occurred far earlier, the “bride” fulfilled her oblig- 
ation when it became possible to do so. The cloth 
is seen as a sign of respect and travels in a socially 


Fig. 4. A typical Tai Dam flat 
bag (p/). The bag is tradition- 
ally part of a man’s costume 
and a required item in certain 
ritual gift sets 


Fig. 5. Phaa puu serve as 
covers for Tai Dam babies. 
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Fig. 7. Phaa puu line the wall 
of a Tai Dam house during a 
spirit appeasement ceremony. 
In the foreground the elderly 
sister of the male spirit makes 
ready presents to be taken to 
the house altar. These include 
khan phuan, skirts, head 
wrappers, phaa puu, skeins of 
silk, bedding, a flat carrying 
bag, commercial clothes, and 
antique jewelry. After being 
accepted at the spirit altar the 
gifts are returned to the sister 


ing a cloth “for wrapping such as a mother wraps 
a child.” It literally accompanies a person from 
birth through death and beyond. The cloth cov- 
ers a child in the cradle (fig. 5) and also serves as 
a carrying cloth (fig. 6). Several phaa puu may line 
the walls of a house at times when the household 
spirits needs appeasing (fig. 7). The cloth is 
placed under and over a corpse and on top of the 
coffin (figs. 8, 9). The very number of these cloths 
to appear at periods of mourning signals a 
person's industriousness and degree of respect 
within the larger community. To paraphrase one 
Tai Dam informant: 


If there is no phaa puu on the coffin, it 
shows the person was not well known 
during life. He or she has not touched 
others and, therefore, did not gain respect 
from others. Many people bring these 
cloths — the number shows the goodness 
of the dead person. The house of the dead 
is also decorated with textiles, if not that 
person has been lazy. 


Textiles in great numbers are central to a Tai 
Dam funeral, which itself is a theater of tran- 
scendent beliefs often engaging 200 to 300 
people. The Tai Dam believe the body contains 
thirty-two khwan, or life essences (variously 
translated as spirits or souls), that endow the 
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The form of the phaa puu is notable within 
the context of Southeast Asian textiles in that it is 
bordered and lined. These details are unusual in 
a region where the more common format is that 
of a simple unframed rectangle. 

The meaning of phaa puu is a cloth “to put 
down, such as a sheet on a mattress,” or in some 
instances this cloth is termed phaa tuum, signify- 


Fig. 6. Most frequently phaa puu are seen as cloths for 
carrying Tai Dam babies. 


precepts.” Textiles remain a passport to a heav- 
enly realm. 

Following a death, the main room in the 
house of the deceased becomes a scene of disar- 
ray with dozens of textiles hung over lines, 
casually strewn over objects, and others placed 
under and over the body of the dead (fig. 8). 
These textiles are primarily khan phuan and phaa 
puu, but also headcloths and purses; and, 
increasingly, items made from imported foreign 


body with qualities of life." These all leave the 
body upon death and head for different destina- 
tions. The khwan of the body goes to heaven 
aided by the eldest son-in-law and religious 
practitioners (mo dam). Once conceived as 
having multiple levels and conveniences that 
mirrored the hierarchical levels of earthly 
society, heaven today is still believed to reflect 
the features of this life, but with an egalitarian 
form more in keeping with present socialistic 


Fig. 8. Phaa puu and phaa pio 
cover the walls and, together 
with a flat carrying bag, cover 
the body of the dead at a Tai 
Dam funeral. The disarray of 
the house interior is a sign of 
death, as is the white cloth 
worn by close relatives. Sons 
and sons-in-law, in particular, 
are required to wear white at 
this time 


Fig. 9. A Tai Dam funeral in 
1993 showing phaa puu 
covering the coffin as it is 
taken to the cemetery. 
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Fig. 10. A Tai Dam woman's 
grave site in Luang Nam Tha 
Province. The house directly 
over the grave contains 
clothes, utensils for cooking 
and eating, and other items 
necessary for this life. The 
small house connected to this 
holds a khan phuan, a head- 
cloth, and a flat bag. The 
same gifts are also found on 
the figure of the animal at the 
top of the pole and under the 
umbrella that crowns the 
whole 


Fig. 11. On the west side of 
the house over the grave 
shown in figure 10 appear 
woven banners that were 
carried in procession by the 
son-in-law of the dead 
woman. The skein of silk 
leading from the grave to the 
house appears on the left. 
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cloth are included. Normally stored neatly in 
baskets in the sleeping area of the house, the 
disorder of these textiles now spread around 
represents the chaos associated with death. 

The potency of the symbolism of “disor- 
dered” cloth was brought home to the authors 
during their work in a Tai Dam village 
headman’s house. In the course of the interview, 
textiles to be photographed later had been casu- 
ally set to one side. After some time the host 
gently remonstrated the questioners, saying that 
while it did not matter to him, cloth so 
disarranged meant there was a death in the 
house and this casualness — this disorder — 
would matter to others.” 

The ultimate source of these textiles spread 
at random through the room varies, according to 
Tai Dam informants. Many are the property of 
the deceased person and the immediate family. A 
household prepares phaa puu for the time of 
death, and at least two of these are buried with 
the dead. Close relatives may give additional 
phaa puu which are draped over the coffin and 
after being purified are returned to the owners. 
Once these cloths have performed a function in 
a funeral, they are never used later as covers for 
children. Other cloth gifts come from friends and 
mourners, but there is no consistent indication 
that people in a certain relation to the deceased 
must give specific textiles. 

The coffin containing the body is carried to 
the cemetery in a procession led by the eldest 
son-in-law of the deceased. He holds aloft a 
banner and shoulders a flat purse belonging to 
the house of the deceased. This may be the purse 
a bride presented to her in-laws at the time of 
marriage. It is later returned. The body is now 
buried in the cemetery, or among some Tai Dam, 
the body is cremated.” The following day, 
mourners return to the grave site and erect an 
elaborate assemblage of grave furniture to assist 
the dead to the beyond. 

Although they vary in size and style, the 
following essential components are constructed 
at the grave site. A miniature house (hun not) sup- 
ported on pilings is built immediately above the 
grave (fig. 10). A skein of silk stretches from 
the grave through the floor of the house (fig. 11). 
Extending from the hun noi is a wooden “bridge,” 
often a simple pole, that carries a much smaller 
house (huo yin) and which continues on to an 
imposing structure that reaches skyward. If the 
dead was female, this structure, known as ko hee 
oh, is a gigantic wooden pole with limbs that 
recall the ribs of a wind-inverted umbrella. These 
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a bottle of alcohol. All are seemingly items 
intended for use by the dead. Placed in the house 
directly over the grave are items necessary in this 
life now dedicated to the dead. These may 
include a mat, pillow, mosquito net, blanket, a 
cloth to put food on, a teapot, plate, utensils for 
eating, and so on. The extent of these gifts seems 
to be quite variable. Elsewhere in the grave 
assemblage, however, there does not seem to be 
such latitude. A gift set of a khan phuan, phaa pio, 
and pi (flat purse) must be placed in the huo yin, 
on the horse's or bird's neck, under the crowning 
umbrella. Traditionally, the flat purse was used 
by men” and the headcloth by women, while the 
khan phuan carries connotations of both genders. 

Tai Dam informants say the soul of the 
deceased passes from the grave along the silk 
skein and from the hun noi (earthly house) with 
its worldly items to the huo yin (heavenly house), 
which is considered a “cooling house.” From 
there the soul ascends the pole in the center of 
the ko hee oh or the chow fai yai and rides the bird 
or horse to heaven. It is not clear if the dead is 
intended to take all of the grave gifts to heaven, 
but certainly the elements of the textile gift sets 
are thought to accompany the deceased. When 
people were asked why a man would take a 
woman’s headcloth to heaven, the reply was that 
it was to give to his mother who is in heaven. It 
seems that the textile gift sets, witness to times of 
transition during life, are invested with similar 
functions after death. The textiles are icons of 
both stability and change. 

The textiles seen today on the ko hee oh are 
typically red and white commercial cloths, but 
on some grave sites they had been woven local- 
ly, and certainly this would have been the case 
in the past. Those observed had a red foundation 
and lines of simple supplementary-weft pattern- 
ing. Informants in certain villages said the white 
cloths that alternate with the red were once khan 
phuan (ceremonial cloth), but this was never 
empirically substantiated. Black flags and white 
flags occasionally replaced the red and white. 
These appear on the graves of people who had 
spilled blood as they died, which was considered 
a bad death. 

Virtually all the items that go to the ceme- 
tery remain there. The exception may be the tex- 
tiles used to cover the coffin during the 
procession to the grave site. These are phaa puu 
or, rarely, one of the older style “long coats.” 
These may be ritually purified in a simple cere- 
mony at the river’s edge and returned to the 
home of the dead person. The phaa puu in the 


ribs or limbs are hung with red or white “flags.” 
From the center of the limbs a tall pole stretches 
upward carrying a figure of a bird and a basket 
and terminating, finally, in a finial of an umbrel- 
la. If the deceased was a woman, this configura- 
tion appears on the east side of the grave site; if 
the deceased was a man, on the west. A tall lad- 
der-like form (called chow fai yai) is also placed on 
the eastern side similarly topped by a figure, now 
that of a horse, basket, and umbrella (fig. 12). To 
erect the chow fai yai, a buffalo must be sacrificed; 
this, in current belief, guarantees the deceased 
access to the highest levels of heaven.” The rungs 
of the ladder are hung with red or white cloths. 
An additional tall pole carrying a plain cloth ban- 
ner stretches even higher. Across these structures 
located in the east, a long pole is lashed horizon- 
tally in the upper reaches. At the extremities 
hang a man’s shirt and a woman’s blouse. The 
direction the garment faces indicates if the 
spouse of the deceased is living or dead: if 
already dead, the garment faces east, toward the 
original homeland of the Tai Dam in north 
Vietnam. If the spouse is still alive, the garment 
faces west. 

Various details enhance this assemblage. On 
the grave itself may be an inverted stool, a suit- 
case with some of the deceased’s clothes and/or 


Fig. 12. The ladder-like 
structure in this cemetery 
scene is indicative of a Tai 
Dam man's grave. The cloths 
on the “ladder” are red and 
white indicating a “good” 
death. When these are black 
and white it signifies the 
deceased shed blood at 
death. The same gift sets 
that are listed in figure 10 
would be present here. 
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coffin remain with the dead, as do the particu- Funeral Customs of Tai Kaw, 

larly fine personal clothing of the deceased, pen Tai Daeng and Tai Dam 

saved for this very purpose, and, frequently, khan 

phuan given to the deceased during his life. None of the other upland groups rivals the Tai 
If the dead had been a senior member ofthe Dam in this extravagant grave furniture. Yet the 

household, on the third day the family returns basic elements find an echo in the funeral details 

to the grave to invite the spirit of the deceased to of both the Tai Kaw and Tai Daeng. The Tai Kaw 


return to the house to act as a guardian. A small are Buddhists and cremate their dead, and in 
altar located on one of the poles within the house local practice they burn the clothes and personal 
accommodates the spirit. Modest offerings may items of the deceased. After ceremonies in the 
be made at the altar, but in other instances elab- house of the dead, the coffin is taken to the cre- 


orate ceremonies and extravagant feasting honor mation grounds by male relatives who carry a 
the spirit (fig. 7). This spirit will one day be small banner and a monk who holds one end of 


replaced after the death of the senior person in a cotton string leading from the coffin. The coffin 
the next generation who lives in the house. could be covered by a cloth such as that in figure 

The grave furniture is the most remarkable 13. In the course of the cremation day, family and 
material expression of the Tai Dam. The assem- village members prepare numerous offerings 
blage celebrates what the society deems a suc- that will be carried to the temple on the follow- 
cessful life — a mature person with many ing day. These include household necessities 


descendants who has “touched other people’s such as a mattress, pillows, towels, a cooking pot, 
lives.” It is not available to unmarried people, or cups, teapot, containers of alcohol, and miniature 
to the physically or mentally impaired. The struc- trees draped with skeins of silk, cotton, or paper 
ture at once proclaims the position and wealth of money. These, and many token gifts, such as 
the dead and his or her family and, by facilitating balls of raw cotton, or colored yarns, are placed 


the ascent to heaven, secures the good will of the within a large rectangular frame called a bed, but 
deceased's spirit. In theory, all of this is returned which more resembles a small house (fig. 14). The 
in the benevolence the spirit confers upon the frame is eventually completely wrapped in layers 
next generation. The grave furniture and all the of cloth. Topping it is a tower, or stupa form, cre- 
accouterments decay with time, animals dese- ated from an armature papered with banana 
crate the gifts, and in four to five years the site is leaves. This is crowned by an umbrella harbor- 


barely discernible. Not until another family elder ing a towel, cap, and assorted small gifts. 
ends a “successful life” is a similar structure built Another even smaller house, considered a gra- 
and furnished. nary, is filled with rice. The towering structure 


Fig. 13. This weft-ikat cloth 
from a Tai Kaw village in Hua 
Phan Province, called phaa 
toom or phaa poom, is used 
to cover a coffin. The woman 
who owns it, now 72 years 
old, formerly had four, but the 
others were given to her sons 
She will represent the fourth 
generation to use the cloth 
when she dies. The village 
presumed the cloth was made 
by one of her ancestors 
Although many of these two- 
piece long ikat cloths have 
entered the market in the last 
ten years, this is the only 
example seen by the authors 
in the field. It is not known if 
groups other than the Tai Kaw 
used them 
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mark the grave of a senior person, this group 
equips a house form raised over the grave site 
with a large sampling of the necessities of this 
life: a skirt or trousers, a carrying basket or shoul- 
der bag, shoes, sitting pillows for men or rattan 
stools for women, teapot, cups, and so on. In the 
enclosed area surrounding the grave appear a 
garden and other elements of a homestead that 
replicate this life in miniature. Most frequently, 
however, the grave is modestly marked with a 
crude bamboo “roof” and a few gifts. 

In explaining a funeral, Tai Daeng infor- 
mants report that the face of the deceased is 
covered with a small rectangle of cloth. If the 
deceased is a woman, nine layers of cloth are 
placed in the coffin below and above the body, if 
male, the layers number seven. Textiles destined 
for such use today are long narrow warp lengths 
of cotton or silk patterned with plain red, yellow, 
and white weft stripes. The coffin would be cov- 
ered with a phaa pok luang, a strip of cloth similar 
to that in the coffin but carrying patterns in some 
stripes (fig. 15). 

Small face covers shown to the authors were 
bits of commercial cloth, but such covers were 
undoubtedly patterned, locally woven textiles at 
one time. A number of people interviewed men- 
tioned using a square cloth in various rituals, but 
only in one instance did the authors see a cloth in 
such a role of mediation within a fragile liminal 
period. Figure 16 illustrates a newly born child 
completely covered with such a square. 

Traditionally the Tai Daeng flew banners to 
signal a death. According to some, the banners 
were placed on the grave and remained there 
until they disintegrated, thus explaining the lack 
of older examples. A Tai Daeng village south of 
Xam Neua produced two banners created from 
commercial cloth and fragments of older cloths. 
According to informants there, the banners are 
considered the property of patrilineal kin groups 
whose members have the exclusive right to fly 
the banner at their home when there is a death. 
It is probable that most of the long, heavily pat- 
terned textiles that have come from Laos in the 
recent past were once banners or textiles to cover 
a coffin.” 

The funeral customs of these three groups 
are fundamentally the same with minor 
variations. The deceased is supplied with the 
necessities of this life to enjoy in the hereafter, 
and this giving carries a connotation of reciprocal 
benevolence from the spirit to the family of the 
living. Designated textiles are placed in and on 
the coffin exterior when the body is carried from 


and complementary items are carried to the 
Buddhist temple amid great ceremony on the 
day following the cremation, where they earn 
merit for the dead to help him ascend to heaven. 
These forms of the Tai Kaw are only slight aber- 
rations of those forms and symbols common to 
the Tai Dam funeral discussed above, where they 
serve similar aims. In ceremonies recorded in a 
suburb of the provincial town of Xam Neua, the 
remains of the dead were enclosed in a modest 
cement reliquary at the local graveyard. In more 
rural areas such as Baan Samkang in Oudomsai 
Province, however, the authors saw gift-filled 
“houses” and umbrellas hung with gifts and 
large umbrella structures marking Tai Kaw grave 
sites. 

The Tai Daeng customs are a bit more mod- 
est in comparison to the Tai Dam and Tai Kaw. To 


Fig. 14. Tai Kaw near Xam 
Neua prepare the gifts to be 
taken to the Buddhist wat to 
earn merit for the dead just 
cremated. The frame will be 
completely wrapped in cloth 
and a gigantic tower topped 
with an umbrella will crown the 
structure seen here for the 
final presentation. The small 
house in front contains rice 
grains. The structures and 
concepts in this funeral, 
though Buddhist, are similar 
to those of the Tai Dam. 
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Fig. 15. Tai Daeng in Houa 
Phan Province cover a coffin 
with a cloth such as this 
called phaa pok luang. This 
example had a plain-weave 
silk foundation with silk weft 
stripes and supplementary- 
weft patterning. This example 
is 8.33 x .36 m 


Fig. 16. A young Tai Daeng 
mother sits next to the fire 
after giving birth. Her hours- 
old baby sleeps under the 
patterned cloth in the fore- 
ground. Textiles for the child 
are completed after the birth 
and given at the time the child 
is named 


the house. Some form of banner — either plain 
or heavily patterned —announces a death to the 
larger community and, at least among the Tai 
Dam, sets of designated textile gifts mark stages 
on the soul's ascent to heaven. 


Basic Tai Daeng Textile Forms 
for Life 


The Tai Daeng enjoy an inventory of textiles that 
shares forms with the Tai Dam and Tai Kaw. The 
Tai Daeng assemblage, however, reveals a more 
exuberant sense of patterning and in many 
instances a higher degree of craftsmanship. An 
examination of the gifts a bride takes to her mar- 
riage, known as krung ka, illustrates some of this 
repertory (fig. 17). 

The gifts are prepared over the preceding 
months in measured steps leading to the wed- 
ding day. For instance, when viewing a set of 
gifts prepared for a wedding approximately a 
year away, we were told that the sitting pillows, 
now woven, would be assembled and stuffed by 
the time of the final marriage negotiations two 
months before the wedding.” Other gifts in a 
typical Tai Daeng wedding set include sleeping 
pillows, mattresses, skirts, mosquito net, blan- 
kets, sheets, and one or more door curtains. In 
January 1995 a young woman in the Tai Daeng 
village of Baan Kaw in Muang Xam Tai who was 
to marry in February reported she had prepared 
six of each of these plus two woven mats, a 
bamboo stool, and one mosquito net. Local infor- 
mants said marriage gifts could number up to 
twenty in each category, except the single 
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day and as his seat of honor when guests are pre- 
sent (fig. 20). The corner post on this end of the 
house, near the sleeping area, is the spirit post 
(sow hong) and in the construction of the house is 
the first piling put in place.” It carries a small altar 
on which offerings are placed for ancestors at 
special times. The open region near the post is 
also the area in which visiting guests may sleep 
because only family members enter the enclosed 
sleeping area. The entry door on this end of the 
house leads to a porch sheltered by an overhang 
of the roof. This porch and entryway are used by 
men and honored guests. Women access the 
house from the opposite end via a narrower 
porch off the doorway near the cooking fire. 

The visible house clearly reflects the male- 
female division that orders many aspects of Tai 
Daeng life. That which is not accessible, the 
sleeping area, is ordered by a hierarchical 
sequence of household members that is demar- 
cated by large cubical black cloth mosquito nets. 
Within the enclosed area, the corner region 
nearest the spirit post is that of the senior 
married couple or the senior surviving spouse. 
The area adjacent to this belongs to the eldest 
married son but is known as the daughter-in- 
law’s area. In areas beyond this, also defined by 
nets, sleep unmarried siblings. It is as though the 
sequence here reflects the progression of family 
members as they move through the stages of life 
toward death and ultimately to that of occupying 
the spirit altar. This reflects Tai Daeng beliefs that 
a person has several souls and that after the 
death of the eldest family member, one of the 
souls is invited to occupy the spirit altar. Here 
offerings and supplications are made in times of 
duress, as well as the yearly invocation and offer- 
ing of fish, seeking the benevolence of the 
departed soul. 

A new bride’s textiles and other gifts pro- 
claim her presence immediately. A ceremony 
occurs in the home of the bride and later, at 3 or 
4 o'clock in the morning, she goes to the home of 
her new in-laws carrying gifts of pillows, 
mattress, and other traditional items. The sitting 
pillows are placed for guests at the men’s hearth, 
and later that night, the new door curtain (phaa 
kang) replaces the existing curtain in the door- 
way leading to the sleeping area. A bride may 
bring more than one curtain; the old ones are 
taken down and later cut into baby diapers.” 
Traditionally, but less commonly today, the bride 
would bring a very large cubical or prism-shaped 
pillow, approximately 24 inches on one side for 
her new father-in-law. It would be used as an 


sleeping net and the stool. Here, as elsewhere, 
marriage gifts were given in even numbers and 
funeral gifts in odd numbers. 

The layout of a typical Tai Daeng house pro- 
vides a meaningful context for most of these. The 
house, built on sturdy pilings, has a rectangular 
floor plan with entrances on each narrow side.” 
Within, along one long side, a wooden wall 
punctuated by three open door frames encloses 
a sleeping area (fig. 18). The remaining space is 
defined by two hearths at opposite ends of the 
house, one for cooking, which is the nucleus for 
women’s activities (fig. 19), and one for the com- 
fort of guests (usually male) and male members 
of the household. Near the latter hearth there 
may be a raised platform used by the senior male 
in the household as a resting place during the 


Fig. 17. Some of the gifts a 
young Tai Daeng woman has 
prepared for her wedding. On 
the left are five skirts, three 
with supplementary-warp 
stripes and two with lower 
border patterning similar to 
skirts in figure 23. In the 
center at top are two covers 
for sitting pillows, and below 
are end decorations for 
head pillows. On the right is 
a door curtain 


Fig. 18. The interior of a Tai Daeng house in the Xam Tai area of Houa Phan Province 
showing curtains leading to the sleeping area. 
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arm and body support on the raised platform 
near the men’s hearth (fig. 20). The number of 
these large pillows would illustrate to visitors the 
number of married sons in the family. 

Another item the bride brings is a low rattan 
stool. Made by an uncle or father, this is for her 
own use at the cooking hearth. Traditionally the 
stools, usually one for each adult female in the 
house, are never used by men or near the men’s 
hearth; and in customs still tightly observed 
today, the sitting pillows are never employed 
near the cooking hearth, and very rarely are they 
used by women. Older women who enter the 
house as honored guests may sit on a pillow near 
the men’s hearth, but this is exceptional. Men’s 
fear of contamination from menstrual blood is 
the most common explanation for this segrega- 
tion. The custom continues even after death. Of 
the many gifts assembled to mark the grave of 


Fig. 19. At the women's 


the deceased, a woman’s will include a rattan hearth in a Tai Daeng home 
stool, a man’s a sitting pillow. only rattan stools are used, 
This seeming Tai Daeng anomaly of stools never sitting pillows 


made by men and used by women and pillows 
made by women and used by men is echoed in 
Tai Dam use of the flat cloth purse. Traditionally, 
the purse is an attribute of male costume which 
is made by women, while the woman's all- 
purpose carrying basket is made by men. This 
type of complementarity is suggested in customs 
associated with the bride’s loom although 
sexual symbolism here is overriding. A bride may 
bring to her new home the weaving implements 
that comprise the working parts of the loom — 
the warp, heddles, reed, cloth beam, etc., but not 
the frame. Her new husband constructs the 
frame; in return, the first weaving is sold to buy 
him a present. This complementarity also speaks 
to the sexual symbolism invested in the loom 
among these and other Tai groups. The produc- 
tion of cloth becomes a metaphor for human 
creation.” 

The women's skirts that enter into the mar- 
riage equation, as well as into the daily life of all 
three of these groups, raise problems. Far from 
being unique ethnic expressions, as most foreign 
observers have considered, most skirt styles 
today, at least, are woven by two or even by all 
three ethnic groups discussed here. This does not 


seem to be a very recent phenomenon. Fig. 20. The men’s hearth and 
Seemingly the most modest of the skirts raised platform used by the 
made by the Tai Kaw and Tai Daeng contains Tai Daeng home owner. The 


sitting pillows and the large 
leaning pillow were gifts from 
his daughter-in-law at the time 


very subdued details. In a Tai Kaw example (fig. 
21), the warp is a series of fine stripes of red silk 


and black cotton interspersed with yellow and of her wadding, They. are used 
green silk stripes and a single, narrow white silk only in this area of the house 
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center of each red stripe adding a pleasing retic- 
ulation to the cloth surface. Plain red silk yarns 
plied with the purple ikat yarns form the 
selvedge. The weft is black cotton, which does 
not show on the tightly woven warp-faced plain- 
weave textile. Other examples of this type of skirt 
may not have the selvedge detail, but all are 
characterized by narrow red (silk) and black 
(cotton) warp stripes and random warp-ikat 
patterning usually located in the middle of the 
red stripe. 

Woven in 1993, the skirt in figure 21 was a 
gift from a bride to her new mother-in-law. In 
1995 it had not been worn and still lacked a hua 
or waistband. No additional hem section (tin sin) 
would be added to this type of skirt. While we 
saw this type of skirt in household inventories 
during our work among the Tai Kaw and Tai 
Daeng, we never saw it being worn and won- 
dered if it had been relegated to gift exchange 
alone. It does continue to be woven, however, as 
we witnessed by an example on a Tai Daeng 
loom. A variation of this skirt carries parallel 
rows of simple geometric designs worked in 
white supplementary warps (muk) (fig. 22). This 
skirt is woven by the Tai Daeng, Tai Kaw, and the 
Phuan, a Tai ethnic group in Xieng Khouang 
Province. 

The skirts that are dependent on warp pat- 
terning either as ikat or supplementary elements 
may well be the oldest type for these Tai groups. 
All other skirts depend on weft patterning 
techniques which may have entered the local 
repertory when longer warps were technically 
possible. Probably the longer warp arose with the 
adoption of the frame loom at some time in the 
distant past. By shifting the patterning to weft 
elements, the weaver could work a variety of pat- 
terns on a single warp, not being restricted to 
patterning originating in the warp setup. 

In variations of the skirt in figure 22, the 
warp ikat may or may not be present, and sup- 
plementary-weft decoration is added to one edge 
which, when worn, becomes the lower margin 
of the skirt (fig. 23). This skirt is made and worn 
by Tai Kaw and Tai Daeng and seems to be the 
most common type in Houa Phan Province 
today. R. Robert sketched this skirt along with 
other textile designs in a pre-World War II work 
on the Tai Daeng living in north Vietnam.” 
Although necessarily schematic, the drawings 
indicate that the Tai Daeng contemporary skirt 
in figure 23 was being made at that time. A 
second skirt drawing indicates that the basic 
composition of the skirt in figure 24 was also 


stripe which demarcates the hem section. Small 
apparently random areas of the yellow silk warp 
were first tied off, then the yarns were dyed indi- 
go resulting in a purple yarn selectively dyed. 
Two of these ikat-worked purple yarns ride in the 


Fig. 21. A type of skirt made 
by both Tai Daeng and Tai 
Kaw. This example was a Tai 
Kaw bride's gift to her mother- 
in-law. It features narrow black 
cotton and red silk warp 
stripes and simple warp ikat 
dashes within the red stripe 
Normally the skirt would 

have a waist band but not a 
decorative lower border. 


Fig. 22. The skirt shown in 
figure 21, with or without warp 
ikat, may be embellished with 
narrow supplementary-warp 
(muk) stripes. When the skirt 
is worn, the supplementary- 
warp stripes are horizontal, 
as shown. The width of the 
pattern combination in these 
stripes lends its name to the 
skirt; thus one hears of muk 2 
or, the widest, muk 6. Both Tai 
Daeng and Tai Kaw make this 
skirt in Houa Phan Province 
as do the Tai Phuan people in 
Xieng Khouang. It has also 
been reported to be common 
in Vientiane 

(Cheesman 1988, p. 65) 
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woven. It is a complex assemblage of weft ikat 
and supplementary warps and wefts. In the 
drawing from north Vietnam of this type, very 
rudimentary designs are indicated in weft ikat. 
This skirt is currently made in Laos by both Tai 
Daeng and Tai Kaw women. 

Robert's work is interesting for its omissions 
as well. It includes design forms such as the large 
animals in the skirt border in figure 25, but in the 
context of a shoulder cloth, not a skirt. In no 
place is there a suggestion of the skirt shown in 
figure 26. Today both of these skirt types are 
thought to be signature pieces of the Tai Daeng.” 

The type is held to be “traditional” not only 
among the Tai Daeng, but also among the Tai 
Dam (fig. 27). At least in one instance the type 


Fig. 23. Probably the most 
commonly seen skirt in Houa 
Phan Province is this type with 
supplementary-warp stripes 
and a contiguous border pat- 
tern worked in supplementary 
wefts. These examples are 
pictured in the Tai Daeng 
village of Baan Nala in Houa 
Phan Province; similar pieces 
are woven by the Tai Kaw 


Fig. 24. One of the most complex skirts of the Tai 
3 ! Daeng utilizes the common supplementary-warp 
f: IE M:i ۳ stripes, now to frame broad rows of alternating blocks 
EET T ; oe 1 ا‎ of weft-ikat patterns worked on dark blue and supple- 
۱۳ ۳۳۳ En ۰ کک‎ mentary-weft patterns. In the latter, the masterful use 
E | لا‎ SS! ۱ of varied colors creates a lively and complex visual 

7 en b> ie experience. Variations of this skirt are made with equal 
dexterity by Tai Daeng and Tai Kaw in Houa Phan 
Province. 
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Fig. 25. A decorative border of a Tai Kaw woman's 


A 4 ; skirt. This was considered an “older” example and was 
ج‎ 2 á >» 2 % 2 ¢ a 
ine FTF EIA AAA AKA سس‎ D EI currently used as a model for contemporary skirt bor- 
سس رم‎ BEEZ TERES arr ders. Borders of a similar character are common to the 
j Tai Daeng 
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That the Tai Dam may have borrowed this 
style of skirt and, possibly, the skills of weft-ikat 
patterning from the Tai Daeng, is suggested 
upon examining the weaving of groups related 
to the Tai Dam. The Lao Song of Thailand are a 
people thought to be of Tai Dam origin who were 
forcibly moved to settlements in Thailand in the 
18th and 19th centuries.” They seem to have 
practiced no ikat work and the woman's skirt is a 
weft-faced plain-weave blue-black cotton with 
broadly spaced white weft stripes which are 
oriented vertically when worn. The hidden warp 
is red silk. The skirt, quite voluminous in com- 
parison to the narrow Tai Dam skirt, carries a 
narrow waist band and lower attached border.” 
Even in photographs made in the 19th century 
and the early years of the 20th century, this is the 
skirt depicted. While skills may be lost over time, 
this lack of ikat skirts among the Lao Song may 
suggest a later borrowing by groups left in Laos. 
If this has been the case, it is perplexing that the 
borrowing was so limited, given the broad inter- 
changes or similarities of forms between Tai 
Daeng and Tai Kaw (fig. 28). 

The extensive sharing of skirt types and 
designs among these groups casts into relief the 
lack of sharing of any elements in the women’s 
headdresses. The head wrapper of the Tai Dam 
(fig. 2), the Tai Daeng (fig. 29) and the Tai Kaw 
(who today say they wear only a plain blue cloth) 
share no design features, nor is one type ever 
used by an ethnic group other than its own. This 
remains true also for the head wrappers of other 
Tai ethnic groups not discussed here. The head- 
dress of these peoples remains inviolate to bor- 
rowing — more so than any other item of 
costume. 

The lack of weft ikat in any of the head- 
dresses also bears notation. As pointed out else- 
where, weft ikat patterned items among Tai 
groups in Thailand were traditionally not worn 
above the waist.” Weft ikat has been a technique 
associated with lower body garments — skirts 
and hip wrappers—which are imbued with con- 
cepts of ritual pollution. However these admoni- 
tions were communicated, they have been 
respected by the remotest of these upland 
groups. 

Set within the context of the textile produc- 
tion of the larger Tai linguistic family, the textiles 
of the Tai Dam and the Tai Daeng present few 
surprises except in two regards. The absence of 
the importance of pillows among the Tai Dam, at 
least among those groups in Luang Nam Tha 
Province, is noteworthy. From Tai groups in 


was present in a Tai Kaw collection. The skirt 
composition, almost always worked on a red silk 
warp, is of a number of red-ground and 
blue-ground ikat bands separated by bands 
of supplementary-weft patterning. Stylized drag- 
ons and birds are the characteristic figures in the 
ikat, although these may be so abstract that they 
are not clearly discernible. The patterning is 
done in the weft and is oriented vertically when 
worn. The lower border, a separately woven ele- 
ment, may be elaborately patterned and ten to 
twelve inches wide or a narrow, one or two inch 
modestly patterned addition. The waistband 
(hua) is commonly vertically striped in red; in 
some Tai Daeng examples, however, a dark- 
colored hua carries geometric patterns worked in 
supplementary warps.” We were told a daugh- 
ter would wear this hua at the funeral of her 
mother. 

This skirt is rare in the uplands today, hav- 
ing been a prime object of collectors over the past 
eight or nine years. It has generally been givena 
Tai Daeng origin by dealers, and there is a sug- 
gestion that the very finest examples were done 
by this group. The complexity of the earlier ikat 
patterns, requiring at least four dye stages, has 
been replaced in today’s work by simpler allover 
ikat patterns of a more generic character among 
the Tai Dam and simple banded patterns among 
the Tai Daeng. There is also an increasing trend 
away from weft ikat toward supplementary-weft 
patterning. 


Fig. 26. While commonly 
recognized as a Tai Daeng 
style, this type of skirt was 
also made by Tai Dam in 
Luang Nam Tha, and the 
authors saw one example 


reportedly made by a Tai Kaw. 


Weft-ikat bands with red and 
blue grounds showing drag- 
ons or birds alternate with 
rows of geometric patterns in 
supplementary wefts. The 
warp in these skirts is almost 
always red silk. Collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. Fling, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Fig. 27. A Tai Dam woman 
wearing her traditional dress, 
including a skirt similar to that 
in figure 26. Luang Nam Tha 
Province, 
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Fig. 28. A Tai Daeng woman in 
the Xam Neua area. She wears 
a skirt with a body similar to 
that in figure 22 and an 
attached border in a tradition- 
al Tai Daeng style. The new 
skirts in her hands are similar 
to, but simpler versions of, the 
one shown in figure 24 


Fig. 29. A typical Tai Daeng 
women's head wrapper. This 
may be folded lengthwise into 
fourths to create a narrow 
strip which is then wrapped 
around the top of the head 
like a crown. It may also be 
worn unfolded, in which case 
the large decorative diamond 
rides on the top of the head 
with the border cascading 
down the back of the head 
and neck. The Textile Museum 
1985.31.4, Ruth Lincoln Fisher 
Memorial Fund 


a bride, the curtain would remain to be used in 
other ways. We think there are enough similari- 
ties between the door curtain form and the phaa 
tuum to suggest that the former may have moved 
into a different but familiar role once its original 
function became obsolete. 

Today, weaving on traditional looms with 
cotton, silk, and artificial fibers thrives in many 
of the villages of northern Laos and is actively 
encouraged by the government. Dealers or mem- 
bers of the Lao Women’s Union supply pattern 
pieces of textiles that meet market demand in 
Vientiane, Luang Prabang, and other markets. 
The Lao Women’s Union also organizes dye 
courses and handles the marketing of pieces out- 
side the village arena in many instances. All of 
this emphasis is on commercially viable prod- 
ucts, usually skirts, which yield a monetary 
return for the weaver. 


Summary 


Even though we are left with fragments of once 
strong traditional customs, a picture begins 
to come into focus from these northern Lao 
areas of societies in which handwoven textiles 
were —and often continue to be—a vocabulary 
used for communication within this world 
and beyond. At once, textiles mediate within a 
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Yunnan, through Thailand and many parts of 
Laos, head pillows (or more rarely sitting pil- 
lows) are extremely important elements in gift 
exchanges. Even beyond the Tai family, pillows 
were important symbols in life-crisis rituals in 
Southeast Asia.” We suspect that pillows were 
more important in the past for the Tai Dam. 
When questioned about this form, a young adult 
ina Tai Dam village in Luang Nam Tha dismissed 
the question by saying they were associated 
“with grandmother's house.” Near the 
Vietnamese border, however, Tai Dam reported 
giving pillows at weddings, and in another 
instance a Tai Dam living near Vientiane report- 
ed that guests to a wedding were given small 
squares of cloth called phaa maun, literally 
“pillow cloth.” The presence of pillow usage in a 
ceremonial context among the Tai Dam, if so, is 
significant because pillow giving is more closely 
associated with Buddhist Tai groups. However, 
even within these Buddhist groups, pillow 
giving is paramount to marriage rituals, which 
are considered secular events; thus even though 
pillows are important gifts to monks, the origi- 
nal custom may have predated Buddhism in this 
area. 

The carefully framed and lined phaa puu or 
phaa tuum of the Tai Dam, while not uncomfort- 
able within the Tai spectrum, does claim 
attention within the Southeast Asian context 
where framing is not generally found. Only Tai 
groups seem to use this type of crafted cloth. It is 
a feature of blankets, baby carriers, some floor 
mats, and in the Tai Daeng and Tai Kaw houses, 
the door curtains to the sleeping area.” Possible 
sources for this framing among the Tai are not 
apparent. 

The symbolic function of the framed phaa 
tuum in the context of the bride’s gifts to her in- 
laws has continually perplexed the authors. An 
item used in child rearing and mourning rites 
seems an inappropriate gesture to an older gen- 
eration at this particular rite of passage. 
Consequently, when Tai Dam informants on the 
opposite side of the country, next to the 
Vietnamese border, said phaa tuum there were 
given only after the birth of a child and at death, 
a possible source of Tai Dam customs elsewhere 
suggested itself. Door curtains are never includ- 
ed in the listing of the gifts of a new Tai Dam 
bride, as is always the case among the Tai Daeng 
and Tai Kaw. However, the Tai Dam houses we 
visited had wooden doors that secured the sleep- 
ing area.” If these wooden doors subsumed the 
role of an older cloth form normally brought by 
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In addition, our appreciation goes to the many 
village elders who offered hospitality and shared 
their knowledge with us. 
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was critical at all stages of field research. 


Notes 


1. Her early works were published under the name 
Patricia Cheesman, later items under Patricia 
Naenna. These include Cheesman 1988 and 
Naenna 1990. Gittinger and Lefferts 1992 includes 
a small amount of additional information. Lefferts 
1993 makes some comparisons and Connors 1996 
represents the most recent general survey. 


2. Stuart-Fox 1993, p. 112. 


3. Thi is the name of a language family that includes 
many of the people of Laos, Thailand, as well as 
minority groups in Vietnam, Burma, and parts of 
southern China. Thai refers to the citizens of the 
country of Thailand. 


4. Stuart-Fox 1993, p. 106. The term Lao Song should 
not be confused with the Tai Song, a people living 
in Thailand. A comparison of some textiles of this 
Thai group with those of the Tai Dam in Laos will 
be discussed below. 


5. Some movement of Tai from Vietnam has 
occurred over the last 100 years, but this increased 
during periods of conflict. In the course of the 19th 
century the Vietnamese gained hegemony over the 


family, signaling the presence and productivity 
of a bride within her new family. In other 
instances such as birth and death, textiles ame- 
liorate the potential for catastrophe in the scrim 
they form between the liminal state of birth, exis- 
tence, and the living, in contrast to the dead and 
hereafter. The disordered presence of textiles 
announces the chaos of death, just as the formu- 
laic joining and structuring of certain types of 
cloth and cloth gifts within the ceremonies of 
death and birth become the emblems of restor- 
ing order. The importance of the roles of textiles 
is still apparent in many of these societies even as 
there is an apparent simplification in textile 
forms and the substitution of commercial cloth 
for the handwoven. 

It seems there has been a great amount of 
sharing in basic skirt types between or among 
these groups, particularly in those styles predi- 
cated on warp patterning. Were some skirts once 
unique to one ethnic group, and is the borrowing 
we witness today a recent phenomenon? Such 
questions may never be resolved. While evidence 
suggests that the Tai Daeng were the most 
accomplished weavers and may have provided 
inspiration for their neighbors, not enough sur- 
vives to make this an unqualified conclusion. 
That which is not qualified, however, is the 
unique character and use of Tai Dam and Tai 
Daeng head wrappers. Each retains its unique 
characteristics with no interaction of shared 
details. 

The continued production of some tradi- 
tional forms, such as the khan phuan and the phaa 
puu , may be a residual benefit of the official 
interest in promoting local weaving for econom- 
ic reasons. The very fact that these items have not 
been replaced by commercial products, however, 
suggests that an inherent worth — be that ritual 
or social efficacy — attaches to local production. 
As they exist today, these and other Lao textiles 
are critical elements in the larger language of 
ritual, just as we have come to expect of textiles in 
the whole of Southeast Asia. 
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capacity or as door curtains. 
16. Pitiphat 1980, p. 32. 
17. Evans 1991, pp. 81ff. 


18. The association of cloth as death symbols also 
emerged in a Tai Lue village when we casually men- 
tioned how difficult it was to find long banners. 
These textiles, hung in the wat to earn merit for the 
dead, are rarely seen outside this Buddhist temple. 
An informant said that keeping one in the house 
would be as if you were waiting for someone to die. 


19. Cremation may once have been the right of 
noble families. See Evans 1991, p. 92. Today one 
hears of burial, cremation, and grave sites lined 
with charcoal as practices among the Tai Dam. The 
authors saw only burial practices but were shown 
photographs of a Tai Dam cremation. 


20. Evans 1991, p. 91. 


21. Women carried a special basket, rather than a 
purse, to hold small possessions. 


22. See Gittinger and Lefferts 1992, pp. 134-35 (figs. 
3.47, 3.48). The latter cloth was probably made by 
Tai Daeng weavers; the former probably originated 
in north Vietnam. Because of its unusual structure, 
it cannot be assigned to any one group at this time. 


23. Gittinger notes January 31, 1995. 


24. Variations in house size and details abound. The 
following is a description of a Tai Daeng house in 
Xam Tai approximately 24 ft. x 15 ft. which was sup- 
ported by ten pilings. This would be an average 
wooden-sided house. 


25. The spirit altar always appeared on a corner post 
on the sleeping side of the house, but often this was 
the post farthest from the main entryway. 


26. Today curtains are eagerly sought by buyers for 
resale to tourists in the Vientiane market. One 
house reported selling three curtains in the past 
year. 


27. Gittinger and Lefferts (1992, p. 69, p. 89, note 8) 
illustrate this among other Tai groups. 


28. Robert 1941, n.p. 


29. In the 1990s skirts in the Tai Daeng style with 
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Tai groups in the north of that country. When the 
French came to power in 1888 the rule passed to 
them. Subsequently, in battles for independence 
from the French, certain Tai groups sided with the 
Vietnamese, others with the French. After defeat of 
the French in 1953, many groups which had sided 
with the French moved into Laos. Other groups dis- 
persed into central Laos from the border regions in 
response to bombing during the Vietnam war, but 
groups of settlers from the northeast of Laos had 
been moving into this central area for more than a 
century. It was difficult for the authors to establish 
the age of settlements because informants had a 
historical perspective limited to two generations, or 
at the most three. 


6. Sams ms., pp. 56-57. 
7. Ovesen 1993, p. 39, note 10. 
8. Sams ms., p. 62. 


9, Washburn and Petitto (1991) illustrate Lao looms 
and describe the basic patterning types. 


10. See Gittinger and Lefferts 1992, p. 236 and De 
Jonghe and Tavernier 1979. 


11. We initially thought this was a Strobilanthus 
species, but Mary Connors’s research indicates 
the plant was renamed by scientists several times 
(personal communication). 


12. Dyes and dye processes are discussed in 
Cheesman 1988, pp. 53-61. 


13. The Vietnamese export a low quality silk which 
may be purchased in provincial markets at a lower 
price than local silk. There is also a tendency for 
Vientiane agents to “put out” yarns, both cotton 
and silk, and to commission certain textile forms to 
be sold in Vientiane, supplying even older cloth 
models. The Lao Women's Union supplies com- 
mercially spun cotton to areas to stimulate weav- 
ing in cooperatives. 


14. The authors saw photographs of a Tai Dam 
funeral in the United States which showed khan 
phuan in the coffin. It was graphic evidence of the 
tenacity of traditional textile forms within a com- 
pletely new environment. 


15. Many of the long strips of modestly patterned 
Lao cloth that appeared in dealer’s hands four and 
five years ago were probably woven to serve in this 
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International d'Etude des Textiles Anciens, 
no. 49, pp. 39-50. 


Lefferts, Leedom 


1993 The Power of Women's Decisions: 
Textiles in Tai Dam and Thai-Lao 
Theravada Buddhist Funerals, Southeast 
Asia Journal of Social Science, vol. 21, no. 2, 
pp. 111-26. 


Naenna, Patricia 

1990 Costume and Culture: Vanishing Textiles of 
Some of the Tai Groups in Laos PDR. 
Studio Naenna, Chiang Mai. 


Ovesen, Jan 


1993 Anthropological Reconnaissance in Central 
Laos: A Survey of Local Communities in a 
Hydropower Project Area. Uppsala 
Research Reports in Cultural Anthro- 
pology, No. 13. 


Pitiphat, Sumitr 
1980 The Religion and Beliefs of the Black Tai, 
and a Note on the Study of Cultural 


Origins, Journal of the Siam Society, vol. 68, 
pt. 1, pp. 29-38. 


Prangwatthanakun, Songsak, and Patricia Naenna 
1994 Central Thai Textiles, Thai Textiles. Threads 


of a Cultural Heritage, National Identity 
Board, Bangkok. 


Robert, R. 

1941 Notes sur les Tay Deng de Lang Chanh. 
(Thanh-hoa, Annam). Imprimerie d'Ex- 
tréme-Orient, Hanoi. 


Sams, Bert E 


ms. Tradition and Modernity in a Lao Song 
Village in Central Thailand. Ph.D. diss., 
University of California, Los Angeles, 
1987. 


Stuart-Fox, Martin 


1993 On the Writing of Lao History: 
Continuities and Discontinuities, Journal 
of Southeast Asian Studies, vol. 24, no. 1, 
March, pp. 106-21. 


Washburn, Dorothy K., and Andrea Petitto 


1991 Southern Laotian Textiles: Relationships 
between Pattern Structure and Weaving 
Technology, Ars Textrina, vol. 15, pp. 
35-66. 


large animal figures in the skirt border became fash- 
ionable for non-Tai Daeng women in Vientiane. 


30. See Gittinger and Lefferts 1992, p. 216. 

31. Sams ms., p. 66. 

32. See Fraser-Lu 1988, p. 119, fig. 151. 

33. Gittinger and Lefferts 1992, pp. 35ff. 

34. Gittinger and Lefferts 1992, pp. 47-53, 114-115. 


35. In northern Thailand two types of cloth floor 
mats and a bed sheet are similarly framed. These 
too are made by Tai people and are probably 
related to the framed forms of the Tai Dam and Tai 
Daeng. See examples in Prangwatthanakun and 
Naenna 1994, pp. 47, 66, 67. 


36. The authors saw a house in a modest Tai Dam 
village in Oudomsai Province in which the entire 
“wall” was a curtain that the owner had purchased 
on a recent visit to north Vietnam. This suggests 
that at least some curtains are known to this ethnic 


group. 
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